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422 Reviews of Books 

and he bids fair to make of it a monumental series, of which Virginia 
may well be proud, and which other states may well imitate. 

The Declaration of Independence: an Interpretation and Analysis. 
By Herbert Friedenwald, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company; London: Macmillan and Company. 1904. Pp. 
xii, 299.) 

Dr. Friedenwald's text comprises two main portions, of five chap- 
ters each, an interpolated chapter on the adoption and signing of the 
Declaration, and an appendix which confronts the final version with 
Jefferson's draft. 

The sixth chapter need not delay us long. Judge Mellen Chamber- 
lain solved the puzzle of the signing some years ago, and our author's 
"independent researches" (p. 133 note) in this field have added so 
little that he might well have relegated the whole matter to a second 
appendix. By that devi-e he would have brought into closer connection 
the portion of his book which attempts an interpretation of the events 
immediately preceding the Declaration and the portion which attempts 
an analysis of the document itself. These constitute the substance of 
the volume and chiefly demand our attention. 

Dr. Friedenwald begins his analysis by summarizing, in the seventh 
chapter, the complaints of the critics: the Declaration is trite; it is com- 
pounded of glittering generalities; its political philosophy, always im- 
possible, is now obsolete; its attack on George III. goes beyond warrant 
of fact. The first two complaints Dr. Friedenwald answers quite in 
the spirit of Tyler's Literary History of the American Revolution, from 
which he quotes at length. As to the obsolescence of the theory of 
natural rights, he makes a distinction between the needs of a propa- 
ganda and those of a philosophy, justly concluding that however gen- 
erally teachers of political science may accept, in some form or other, 
an evolutionary theory of the origin of government and society, that can 
never be made the basis for such revolutionary movements as have been 
the outcome of the theory of natural rights. " Future generations will 
have recourse, in their uprisings, to the old guide, or else will seek a 
new, as yet not in evidence" (p. 207). This, if familiar, is at least 
sound, and the chapter on " The Philosophy of the Declaration " is 
liberally sprinkled with equally sensible remarks. But they seem, after 
all, rather the components of a mosaic than the portions of a texture. 
The author, no longer swearing in the words of any one master, appears 
here to have been distracted by the multiplicity of his guides : a bit of 
J. F. Stephen (whom Dr. Friedenwald calls " Stephens ") jostles a bit 
of McLaughlin, and on the next page both give way to a bit of Merriam. 
The impression, taking all together, is of confusion rather than of 
mastery. The two concluding chapters, which deal with the " facts sub- 
mitted to a candid world ", are a convenient review of the events which 
Jefferson probably had in mind while penning his famous indictment of 
the king. They make it abundantly clear that that indictment cannot 
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be sustained, in its entirety, at the bar of history. But they make even 
more clear the abundant foundation of fact which underlay the Declara- 
tion regarded as a campaign document. This, if no novelty, is still a 
merit. 

Dr. Friedenwald's most serious claim to attention, however, must 
be based upon the five interpretative chapters which open his book. In 
them he has attempted to trace " the close interrelation between the de- 
velopment of the authority and jurisdiction of the Continental Congress 
and the evolution of the sentiment for independence. The gradual, 
though occasionally rapid manner in which the Congress acquired power, 
and the ways in which this was exercised, went side by side with the 
growth of the idea that independence was a necessary outcome of the 
controversy between England and America, that had been raging for 
nearly fifteen years. As the authority and jurisdiction of the Congress 
were extended, it adopted various means to further the desire for inde- 
pendence. Also, as this desire became more widely spread, the Con- 
gress, the embodiment of the union sentiment, acting for all and in 
behalf of all, gained additional strength. The highest point of its 
power was reached on July 4, 1776" (p. vii). 

Even if there were space to examine in detail the instances and argu- 
ments by which Dr. Friedenwald supports this thesis, it would perhaps 
be unfair to attempt that task now, since he tells us (p. ix) that " the 
earlier chapters are in some respects a preliminary study, in part an 
abstract of a larger, more detailed work on this subject." But a re- 
viewer who has been inclined to view the policy of the Continental 
Congress until long after the seventh of June, 1776, as governed, on the 
whole, rather by political opportunism than by peculiar prescience, may 
well hope that Dr. Friedenwald's more detailed work will either with- 
draw or more thoroughly establish his theory of a deliberate and far- 
sighted purpose on the part of Congress to exercise controlling authority 
in the individual colonies. It is to be hoped, too, that the more detailed 
work will always give specific citations (those on pages 45, 55, 102, 104, 
116, 128, 171, and 185 of the present book are defective),, and show more 
care in the correction of the press. Last, but by no means least, Dr. 
Friedenwald would do well to simplify his style, which is curiously in- 
volved. The beginning of the second paragraph on page 13, for ex- 
ample, is enough to make the strongest head reel. 

Essais d'Histoire Diplomatique Americaine. Par Achille Vial- 
late, Professeur a l'Ecole des Sciences Politiques. (Paris: E. 
Guilmoto. 1905. Pp. iii, 307.) 
Here are three related essays in the field of American diplomatic 

history, the first, on the territorial development of the United States, 

being in a sense introductory to the other two, the interoceanic canal 

question and the intervention of 1898 in Cuba. 

In the first of these Professor Viallate traces briefly but clearly the 
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